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The Haldane Commission was appointed in 1909 and its final
report was issued in 1913. The Commission recommended a faculty
organisation of the university, and the' University of London Act
(1926) created a new constitution for the University of London.
University and King's Colleges had already been incorporated into
the university in 1907 and 1910 respectively. Other institutions were
now recognised as "schools of the university" in one or more facul-
ties. Thus the medical schools of the hospitals are included in the
faculty of medicine. The women's colleges, such as Bedford
College, the Royal Holloway College, and Westfield College, are
schools in the faculties of arts and science. The Imperial College
of Technology, the London School of Economics, Queen Mary
College, the Birkbeck College, and other institutions are also schools
of different faculties. This organisation was rendered possible
because of the specialist teaching given in the different institutions.
The problems of the University of London are by no means
completely solved. The Haldane Commission drew attention to
the need of providing a permanent building for the university. The
Imperial Institute was no longer adequate for the purpose. In
particular, a great hall, accommodation to promote the social
interests of members of the university, lecture rooms, and a central
library, were urgently needed. Violent controversy broke out on
the question of a suitable site, but in 1920 the Government offered
a site of about eleven and a half acres behind the British Museum
in Bloomsbury. The refusal of King's College to remove from the
Strand threatened to wreck the whole scheme, but it is to be hoped
that the new university building next to the British Museum in
Bloomsbury will succeed in drawing together the varied institutions
that comprise the University of London.
The University of London is the only British university which
is organised to grant degrees to candidates wlio are not resident
students of the university. Candidates may be classified into three
categories: students from university colleges which have not the
power to grant degrees, students following day or evening courses
at technical colleges and other institutes for higher and technical
education, and private students who prepare for the degree examin-
ations by their individual study, with or without assistance obtained
from classes, private tuition, or correspondence courses.
The practice of granting external degrees has frequently been
criticised. It was urged that institutions preparing candidates for
the external examinations of the university had little control over